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sensitive and careful as she was over her financial credit. Sin-
ister, because it made the recipients beholden to Essex, as it
were enrolling them in a personal clientele which might in time
threaten the balance of power in the State. Honour flowed from
the crown, and to use a commander's privilege to reward
bravery in this light-hearted, prodigal manner was in fact to rob
the Queen of a most Intimate prerogative. The world scoffed.
Burghley kept the news from Elizabeth, for, knowing her
Esses, she had wanted to deny him the privilege altogether.
When at last she learnt of his action, she Is said to have re-
marked that 'his lordship had done well to have built his alrns-
houses before he had made his knights.'

Essex came home for a few days, made his peace, and as the
siege of Rouen was really going to begin, Elizabeth was per-
suaded to let her troops remain, and reinforce them. Buoyant
once more, Essex on his return wrote her a seductive letter:
*Most fair, most dear, and most excellent Sovereign*, he began:
once finished with this expedition, nothing, he vowed, but a
great enterprise of her own would draw him out of her sight.
5 The two windows of your Privy Chamber shall be the poles of
my sphere, where, as long as your Majesty will please to have
me, I am fixed and unmovable. When your Majesty thinks that
heaven too good for me, I will not fall like a star, but be con-
sumed like a vapour by the sun that drew me up to such a height.
While your Majesty gives me leave to say I love you, my fortune
is as my affection, unmatchable. If ever you deny me that liberty,
you may end my life, but never shake my constancy, for were
the sweetness of your nature turned Into the greatest bitterness
that could be, it is not in your power, as great a Queen as you
are, to make me love you less.*

Elizabeth had stipulated that as her two months were ended,
Henry should now pay her troops. 'Much more contented
would we be in the pay of our blessed Queen/ wrote one of
them. And he was right. Henry, as Elizabeth's ambassador put
It, was a King without a crown, fighting wars without money.
His own forces were in mutiny for lack of pay, and there was
nothing for Elizabeth to do but recant and continue her charged